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THE 1937 FLOOD IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


MARJORIE SHANK 
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River floods, recurring disasters with which certain parts of the 
world are afflicted, are perhaps among the few calamities of nature 
that may be materially mitigated. Many areas condemned to 
periodic inundations are densely populated because of the level land 
and richness of the soil, direct results of these very floods in the 
past. In many parts of the United States these disasters occur, but 
nowhere are they more devastating than in the valleys of the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries. 

The vagaries of nature, expressed in unusual downpours and 
melting snows, are directly responsible, and man is all too much 
inclined to accept them as unavoidable disasters. But with weather 
observations and reports now immediately available, man should be 
able with adequate facilities to remove the disastrous phases of any 
flood comparable to any that have been recorded within the history 
of the country. 

CAUSES OF THE F'LooD 


It is true that weather has been decidedly temperamental of 
recent years. High winds and blizzards followed by warm tempera- 
tures and rains produced floods in northeastern United States in 
1936 beyond all previous inundations. On March 27 of that year the 
Ohio River was above flood stage the entire 981 miles from Pitts- 
burgh to Cairo. But in 1937 the waters were far above those of the 
preceding year, reaching in the Ohio ten times the normal river flow. 
In less than a month after the 1936 flood, much of this very region 
was in the grip of a severe drought. The weather cannot be blamed 
entirely for this paradox. The many man-made conditions that 
helped produce the flood, by hastening run-off, enhanced the de- 
ficiency of water that expressed itself in the disastrous drought. 

While this article deals with the Illinois flood, this is only one 
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aspect of a much larger phenomenon. The problem is national in 
scope, and people within the lower reaches of the river are victims 
of the short-sightedness and carelessness of dwellers of distant 
regions who may escape entirely any untoward results. It is true 
that floods occurred before our written history began; they have 
not only not been mitigated by man, but they have actually been 
intensified and increased in frequency. 

The Ohio flood of 1937 resulted largely from the unchecked run- 
off of the larger drainage basin. High air pressure over the south 
Atlantic coast and over the north central states with a more or less 
persistent low between caused a northward drift of masses of warm 
moist air. The chilling of this air on coming in contact with the 
cold front resulted in continuous precipitation for twenty days 
within the drainage basin. The ground had already been saturated 
with December rains. Then the downpours of January amounting 
to as much as sixteen inches in less than three weeks (14.8 inches at 
Cairo in 19 days), the warm weather, melting snows, and unchecked 
run-off produced unprecedented volumes of water. The main rivers, 
already high, blocked these tributary valleys and submerged not 
only the immediate valley but the low lands far from the regular 
stream channels. 

In some places more than one-third of the annual average rain 
fell within these three weeks. Ice, sleet, and snow were general on 
January 20 and following. The succeeding rains and melting snows 
resulted in a run-off at least twice the normal amount. The Ohio 
River at Cairo rose 2.1 feet in twenty-four hours on January 22, and 
water was within two feet of the depot windows at Metropolis. On 
this day an embargo was placed on all shipment of livestock and 
perishable freight in the flooded district, and the following day 
waters had risen so rapidly that thru train service on the Illinois 
Central was discontinued. 


Score OF THE F'LoopD 


By January 24 measures to minimize loss of life and property 
were adopted in anticipation of an unprecedented flood. The high- 
way Officials, the railroads, the C.C.C., and W.P.A., the local and 
state facilities were soon all at work in an effort to save city, village, 
and rural districts from the ravages of the flood. Levees broke, 
distant areas were inundated, and emergency dikes were dynamited 
to reduce the levels of the waters. The Ohio continued to rise but did 
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not reach its maximum at Cairo until February 4. The tributary 
streams, unable to debouche into already flooded major streams, rose 
until, according to authentic sources, the backwater was at places 
from thirteen to twenty feet higher than in the Ohio itself. At a 
maximum 1200 square miles in Illinois alone were inundated, in the 
most fertile agricultural areas of the state. A total of 1330 miles 
of road, 87 miles paved, 125 miles of railway, and 43 villages and 
cities were flooded. Livestock and buildings were swept away, homes 
inundated, furnishings destroyed, and crops and soils ruined. The 


Fic. 1. Flooded mine shaft of the O’Gara Mine No. 3, Harrisburg, Illinois, represent- 
ing damage of $300,000. 


disaster included mines, industries, and public utilities. Water sup- 


ply, food, electricity, gas, and heat became problems to those not 
actually flooded but within the district. 


REocCUPATION OF ABANDONED VALLEYS 


For the first time on record the Ohio River overflowed and re- 
occupied for some time a pre-historic abandoned valley to the north 
of the present channel extending from near Goleonda to the Missis- 
sippi River about eight miles above Cairo. This so-called ‘‘Cache 
Basin’’ is no doubt the valley occupied by the Ohio until near the 
close of the Ice Age. At that time tremendous floods, probably due 
to rains and melting ice, caused the Mississippi and Ohio both to 
reach unprecedented heights. A narrow divide probably separated 
this more northerly old Ohio from a valley tributary to the Cumber- 
land River. The water swept over the divide and formed a second 
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channel to the Mississippi. By the time the waters receded they had 
lowered the divide to such an extent that they continued down the 
more southerly valley, taking over the lower channels of the Cum- 
berland and Tennessee rivers and capturing them as tributaries from 
the Mississippi. As waters gradually cut down the new channel, they 
deserted the old, and it was silted up and became a fertile agricul- 
tural lowland. Minor streams, including the Cache flowing into the 
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Mississippi, now drain this depression. In 1937, flood waters, again 
in search of an outlet, rushed down this old valley, indicated on the 
accompanying map, and entered the Mississippi under a half mile 
highway trestle at Lake Creek. This old channel, which is now 
some forty feet above normal water level of the Ohio River, fifty 
miles in length and two to five miles wide, lies at a distance of two 
to twelve miles from the present valley, separated from it by ridges 
of the southern Illinois Ozarks. If the Ohio were again to take over 
this old channel, Cairo and this considerable adjacent area of 
southern Illinois would be on the south side of the river, and the 
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lower Cumberland and Tennessee waters would become the divid- 
ing line between Illinois and Kentucky. This natural lowland is now 
occupied by a series of towns—Tansill, Brownfield, Reevesville, 
MeNoel, Mermet, Belknap, Karnak, Perks, Ullin, Pulaski, Tamms, 
Sandusky, Unity, and Olive Branch—all victims of the 1937 flood. 
This natural spillway prevented worse disaster along the Ohio and 
probably saved Cairo, but at terriffic expense to the inhabitants of 
the valley. 

A similar phenomenon occurred in the lower Wabash. The river 
broke out of its banks just south of New Haven and reoccupied its 
old channel, now partly drained by the lower Saline River. Junc- 
tion, lying in this old valley, was the first Illinois town flooded in 
1937. Waters went over the highway there on January 16, and it 
was not until February 21, five weeks later, that they withdrew en- 
tirely to their normal channels. 

Water was backed up into the lowlands of Saline, Gallatin, and 
White counties. Thus were victimized Harrisburg, Equality, and 
Texas City, inland areas far removed from any major stream. 


DEVASTATION AND EMERGENCY MEASURES 


In order to reduce the level of the still rapidly rising Ohio, the 
government, on January 26, dynamited the Birds Point levee and 
flooded the emergency reservoir of 130,000 acres in Missouri, regu- 
larly oceupied by 5,000 people. This relief of pressure reduced the 
rise and helped the river towns but ruined tremendous areas of farm 
land. The swift current brought in quantities of sand to be deposited 
on the excellent soils of the river bottoms. A little later every tribu- 
tary entering the Mississippi from Cairo to the Gulf of Mexico was 
inundated at its mouth, forming temporary seas for fifty miles from 
the normal channel. 

Emergency measures on a national scale were required. Boats 
came from Massachusetts and the Pacific coast, sand bags came by 
the thousands from Mattoon and Chicago, the coast guard arrived 
from the sea, and the National Red Cross concentrated its efforts 
on the floods. Boats, airplanes, and special trains removed refugees 
and brought supplies. Kmergency radio stations were set up thru- 
out the stricken region and in adjacent sections, directing activities 
and reducing losses on a scale impossible without this excellent sys- 
tem of communication. Thousands of workers were rushed to Cairo 
and labored in twenty-four hour shifts to raise the three foot bulk- 
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head of dirt and sand on top of the concrete wall, in a frantic effort 
to meet a sixty foot stage and save this city, located on a point 
completely surrounded by water and connected with the outside 
world by only one highway, that running over the trestle of the al- 
ready flooded Cache River area. 

All along the river refugees were hurried to safety, sometimes 
in front of a rushing wall of water thru a newly broken dike, some- 
times after days of exposure involving working in icy waters hip 
deep. Exposure, delay, lack of unpolluted water and food resulted 
in flu, pneumonia, and decreased resistance. Some refugees were 
housed in C.C.C. camps, some in emergency tents, and many in 
school buildings. The inclement weather with rain and freezing 
temperatures continued the hardships of these sudden migrants, 
many of whom had no information as to the whereabouts of other 
members of their families. The special refugee train from Brook- 
port, one of seventy-five emergency trains on the Illinois Central 
alone, loaded with refugees packed in box cars, had to move over 
inundated tracks and special detours until it required thirty hours 
to reach Carbondale and temporary shelter. Fifty-three thousand 
people were moved and cared for by emergency facilities in these 
neighboring towns. Every resource of these host towns was taxed 
to the limit to shelter, feed, and clothe these people and hospitalize 
large numbers until help could be brought in. Cots, blankets, cloth- 
ing, and money came from all parts of the United States. Even the 
Mayor of London called by phone to inquire as to the success with 
which Cairo was battling the Ohio. 

A word picture from the Cairo Evening Citizen of January 28 
depicts one situation: 


Mound City late this afternoon, completely abandoned by its population, was a 
picture of utter desolation. The only sounds of the once busy and noisy streets being 
that made by the swish of water around the roofs of one-story houses and the floors of 
second-story buildings and patrolling of the city by National Guard soldiers in a Coast 
Guard sled. 

The city was covered with water to an average depth of 10 feet. The city had filled 
rapidly, the level of the water inside the levees being the same as that outside Jong 
before daylight this morning. 

The evacuation of the rapidly filling town was accomplished with speed and effi- 
ciency as the remaining residents and other workers abandoned the back levees over and 
thru which the water was pouring shortly after noon Wednesday and hurried to the main 
river front levee which was still high and dry. 

Large barges were waiting outside the river levee and took refugees aboard as fast as 
they arrived. Coast Guard boats under command of L. B. Steel, manned by experienced 
coast guardsmen, and outboard motors supplied by the U. 8S. Engineers, moved quickly 
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thru the inundated streets of the city and took aboard persons who were stranded in 
houses. National Guard soldiers helped in this rescue work under the command of 
Major Harry Bolen. 


Thruout the night U. S. Coast Guardsmen and National Guardsmen continued to 
rescue persons who had not had time to get out before they were surrounded by the 
rushing water and had been driven quickly to the second stories of the nearest build- 
ings. 


A report from Shawneetown on January 23, the first in 36 hours, 
said: 
Help must come thru. We need food badly. We’re out of bread entirely. Other 


supplies will be exhausted by noon today. There are 1000 people in town and 450 of them 


are quartered in the high school, out of reach of flood waters. Fifty of these have 
pneumonia. There is only one doctor. 


Many towns, hoping to maintain levees against the flood, were 
victimized by sudden breaks when water entered with a rush, the 
roar said to be comparable to that of Niagara Falls. Many people 
had time only to grab coats and leave in front of the rushing waters. 

Thruout the stricken districts boats, trucks, and trains tried 
to meet the emergency. In many sections small boats were useless, 
unable to cope with the sweeping flood waters. Trains operated in 
a maximum of forty-eight inches of water, over uncertain tracks, 
manned by overworked crews. Regular train service on the Illinois 
Central was discontinued in southern Illinois on January 23 and 
was not restored until February 16. Thru service was maintained 
by detours thru Missouri and Arkansas. 

Stream currents increase with the volume, and the carrying 
power rises in a geometric ratio. The main channel of the usually 
sluggish Ohio maintained a current of eight miles an hour, and 
in one of the emergency spillways a measurement of twenty-five 
miles an hour was recorded. Water reached a maximum record 
depth of seventeen feet over paved roads and stood more than 
seven feet higher in Shawneetown than in 1913, the highest preced- 
ing level. Water stood sixteen feet deep at 19th and Broadway in 
Paducah, just across the river in Kentucky. Shawneetown, Brook- 
port, and Mound City were completely submerged. 


Losses FROM THE FLOOD 


Damage in the flood districts depended largely on the current 
and length of period of inundation. After waters receded, the dam- 
age was almost unbelievable. Glue dissolved by the water caused 
furniture to fall apart; veneered doors came to pieces; plaster fell 
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from walls. Months are required in the drying out of the soaked 
walls. Basements, cisterns, and wells had to be cleaned and made 
safe. Wiring and gas mains had to be inspected. In places where the 
current was stronger houses were swept away, others shifted from 
their foundations, and the more fortunate buildings were covered 
with layers of silt, mud and débris. It is said that the bodies of not 
a few animals had to be removed. Highway fences were destroyed, 
paving undermined, and railroad tracks washed out. Drift on the 
highway in places was removed partly by snow plows and partly 
by graders, and the heavier logs and stumps were dragged behind 
trucks. Some obstacles were so large as to necessitate cutting before 
removal. Buildings in a few cases were left stranded on the pave- 
ment. It was reported that fully a third of the houses in Mound City 
were smashed to kindling wood. 

Rehabilitation requires months. Shawneetown, the oldest town 
in the state of Illinois, was moved to a tent city on higher ground 
some three miles away and will be rebuilt on this site. The damage 
to property has been estimated at $125,000,000 in Illinois alone. 
This does not include damage to soils or loss of income. The Illinois 
Central Railroad estimated a total loss of $4,000,000 including 
property, extra expense, and loss of revenue. In the whole valley 
damages have been estimated at $400,000,000, according to the War 
Department. More than a half million people were driven from 
their homes. The relief and rehabilitation efforts of the Red Cross 
have been computed at a cost of $1,361,500 for southern Illinois 
alone. 

At one time it was feared that half a million people would have 
to be removed along the lower Mississippi. The fact that that river 
remained low, together with emergency activities of 120,000 men 
on duty all along the lower Mississippi, made this unnecessary and 
kept the situation under control. 


FLoop ContTRoL AND RANGE PLANNING 


The problem of prevention has been attacked on a national 
scale, and stimulated by the 1937 disaster, it is to be hoped that 
really effective measures will be adopted. Levees, still the major 
protection of river towns, are at best only temporarily effective. 
Where rivers are confined by dikes and their channels permitted 
to choke with deposits of silt and sand, floods have invariably fol- 
lowed. Li Ping, a Chinese engineer of 2100 years ago, recognized 
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this fact. Carved deep in the rocks which overlook the diversion dam 
of the Min Kiang at Kwanhsien are his words, ‘‘Shen tao tan, ti 
tso yen,’’ ‘‘Dig the channel deep, keep the dikes low.”’ 

The rate of channel silting varies with local conditions. But the 
inevitable silting causes the main streams gradually to rise, in some 
cases actually standing at normal levels far above the surrounding 
land. When the levees break, as they do in time of flood, the terror, 
suffering, and desolation of the lower lands are inconceivable. 


Fic. 3. Drift near the Halliday House, Cairo, Illinois. Note sand bags on top of the 
sixty foot levee, street level is far below. 


Government Engineers have made plans whereby the Upper 
Ohio and its tributaries may be safeguarded by eighty-eight reser- 
voirs, controlling a drainage area of 110,174 square miles. The 
Crab Orchard lake project now being developed just east of Carbon- 
dale is one of these. 

As has been demonstrated in the valley of the Tennessee the 
establishment of reservoirs along the various streams and tribu- 
taries assist in holding back the waters until the main channel is 
able to care for them, releasing the stored water in such quantity 
and at such time that it may safely be carried in its natural chan- 
nels. Another effective method of control is the establishment of 
floodways such as that at Birds Point, whereby a portion of the 
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country could deliberately be sacrificed to prevent greater damage. 

But the Mississippi Valley cannot be made safe at one stroke 
for all time. Reservoirs fill, channels silt up, streams meander. So 
the program must involve continuous activity, involving straighten- 
ing, widening, and deepening, in addition to ‘‘rehabilitation”’ of 
the ground surface. 

Other immediate measures that may be undertaken by the gov- 
ernment involve straightening of bottle necks so that the flood 
waters may be carried away more rapidly, and the use of emergency 
channels such as the 
Atchafalaya in the 
lower Mississippi. 
But long range plan- 
ning should prohibit 
the destruction of nat- 
ural vegetation and 
the planting of culti- 
vated crops in hilly 
areas. Present care- 
lessness in these mat- 
ters speeds up the 
run-off and_ slope 


1c. 4. A photograph of the model of the new Shaw- : ' 
neetown to be located on higher ground three miles west gullies, a self perpet 
of the old Shawneetown. uating means of soil 


destruction. Some 
3,000,000 acres in southern Illinois are worth more in forests than 
in crops. Yet the reforestation of large portions of this territory 
is no easy problem. The government has spent and is spending 
millions of dollars to prevent soil erosion at the same time that 
small-scale hill and mountain farmers, hard pressed for sources 
of livelihood, are clearing steep slopes in hopes of producing three 
or four corn crops before the land is destroyed. It has been ques- 
tioned as to whether the expensive repair work of the government 
is even keeping pace with the destruction going on, sometimes in 
the same area. 

The fall forest fires, the clearing of underbrush, and timber 
cutting not only hasten flood disasters but impoverish the nation 
for future generations. 

Other values of the proposed control system are too often over- 
looked. Around the reservoirs so established there will be thousands 
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of miles of lake shore, much of it very beautiful. The opportunities 
for fish culture, game refuges, and recreation centers will be im- 
mediately available. 

The recurring floods and droughts of recent years are largely 
self induced. So gullied are slopes, so lacking in protective covering 
is the soil, so few are restraining marshes and ponds, so restricted 
is the spongelike humus, and so perfect the run-off that the rain 
vanishes immediately thru streams into the oceans. A slight cessa- 
tion of rain brings on a drought, and the nation faces another emer- 
gency. So we have a tremendous problem confronting us, not to be 
solved until long after a sane policy has been adopted and put into 
effect nationally and locally—a problem that, if unsolved, becomes 
constantly more menacing, impoverishing countryside and popula- 
tion. At almost anytime a flood or drought is imminent, continuing 
these devasting cycles. 


THE USE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIAL IN THE 
TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 


MARTHA JANE HILE 
Wade Park School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Photographs (pictures and slides) are one of the geographer’s 
most valuable tools. They bring to the classroom landscapes other- 
wise unattainable. They stimulate interest and thought. They enable 
the teacher to develop new concepts and to correct wrong or hazy 
impressions. They provide the child with a visual image before 
attacking the printed page. They offer an excellent opportunity for 
showing relationships between man’s activities and the natural 
environment and thus aid in leading children to be intelligent ob- 
servers of their immediate surroundings and in their immediate and 
future travels. 

The technique in using photographic materials applies to both 
pictures and slides. Since slides can be regulated to any desired size, 
they are better suited to class discussions than are photographs. 


Tue Puace or PHoroGRAPHIC MATERIALS IN THE TEACHING OF A UNIT 


The time for, and the method of using pictures and slides in any 
geography lesson is determined by the part they are to play in the 
teaching of the unit. When used to introduce a unit they provide an 
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excellent opportunity for stimulating children to raise questions 
and problems. They also serve to orient the children to the region 
under consideration. Later, as children’s ability to see relationship 
develops, slides serve as an excellent means of determining the 
power of a class to interpret what they see. 

A teacher can best determine the ability of her class to see rela- 
tionships shown and suggested in pictures and slides, by using them 
before presenting the textual material. At this time the children 
must rely upon their powers of observation and their ability to 
apply previous geographic learnings in order to make a reasonably 
intelligent interpretation of the landscape of a new region. If slides 
and pictures are presented after the text is read they then serve 
as a means of clarifying and matching relationship ideas gained 
from the printed page, rather than as a means of checking the 
pupils’ ability to interpret the landscapes shown. 

This does not mean that slides and pictures have no place in 
study and discussion lessons. It does mean, however, that the pur- 
pose of using them is somewhat different. 

Pictures are an inherent part of the study, or assimilation, 
period for they are well adapted to independent use. The modern 
geography text has pictures on nearly every page and in most 
instances these are wisely incorporated in the textual material. The 
value of pictures, so used, is chiefly that of supplying visual 
images, thus making clearer the context. Occasionally the legends 
stimulate thinking by asking questions that are neither answered in 
the text nor the legend itself. Then too, pictures encourage children 
to ask questions and thus stimulate the need for further reading. 

It is during the study period that pictures other than those 
found in books ean also be used effectively. If such pictures are to 
further learning, however, children must be given something defi- 
nite to do with them. Every teacher, with a little practice, can write 
her own legends for these pictures. These captions might be written 
with the purpose of leading children to find relationships in the 
picture, developing new concepts, or checking relationships by 
means of a short objective test consisting of only two or three 
questions. (Figures 1, 2, 3.) 

Slides are especially valuable when used in discussion periods 
to focus pupils’ attention upon the relationships that are illustrated; 
to help children to organize the many ideas gained from their read- 
ing around some specific topies; to help enrich the unit by showing 
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Fic. 1 (Developing Relation- 
ships). Can you find the land in the 
background where there is very little 
vegetation? This barren land is part 
of the desert of Palestine near the 
Dead Sea. Find the part of the pic- 
ture where crops are growing. What 
must there be here that enables 
plants to grow? The trees in the fore- 
ground are banana trees. What do 
these trees tell you about the tem- 
peratures found here all year round? 
Can you find the home near the 
banana trees? Why are the roofs flat? 


Fic. 2 (Developing Concepts). 
This picture shows olive trees grow- 
ing on ferraces outside the city wall 
of Jerusalem, Palestine. Terraces are 
level patches of land built by man on 
mountain slopes and hillsides. By 
building terraces, slopes can be 
farmed without danger of the soil 
washing away. Can you see what 
holds the soil of the terraces in 
place? What do the terraced slopes 
suggest about the amount of level 
land suitable for farming? 


Fic. 3 (Checking Relationship 
Ideas). Draw a line around the cor- 
rect answer. 1. The growing of olive 
trees tells you that: a. the winds are 
strong; b. the land is mountainous; 
c. the winters are cold; d. the rainfall 
is scarce. 
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phases of a region not discussed in a particular text; to encourage 
children to ask questions. 

To illustrate the first point, that of teaching relationships thru 
the medium of slides, we might choose one which shows a native 
Congo village near the bank of a river with the natural vegetation in 
the background. Few children in beginning geography will do more 
than to state the facts that the home is made of reeds, leaves, and 
poles, and that the roof is steep, or, that there are many trees 
shown. To enumerate facts is not geography and it is here that the 
teacher must, by guiding questions, lead her class to explain why 
these materials are used for the home and why the roofs are steep. 
Thus children should explain the material and style of the home in 
light of the environmental factors shown. This step cannot be 
slighted for unless children are led from the beginning to see the 
relationships between cultural and natural items pictured, they 
are not interpreting landscapes. This is the step that must be de- 
veloped before attempting to check the ability to interpret land- 
scapes as an introduction to a unit. 

Altho the responsibility for starting children correctly in the 
interpretation of slides rests upon the fourth grade, the two suc- 
ceeding grades have their share of responsibility, that of the con- 
tinued development of this skill. To better appreciate the sig- 
nificance of the last statement one must be familiar with the major 
understandings to be developed in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades. These understandings are stated in detail by the Commit- 
tee on the Teaching of Geography in the Thirty-Second Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education. In an abbrevi- 
ated form they are as follows: 


Level I—Fourth Grade 


An understanding of the relationships of food, clothing, shelter, means of travel, 
and simple types of work to the factors of the natural environment at varying dis- 
tances from the equator. 


Level II—Fifth Grade 


An understanding of how the distribution of population and the major work activi- 
ties in human use regions in the United States are related to the factors of the 
natural environment in these regions. 

An understanding of how the work of the people in the outlying parts of the United 
States differs from that of our country in part because of differences in the natural 
environment. 

An understanding of how the sparse population of Canada, its concentration in the 
southern part of the country, and the major work activities of the people similar to 
those of northern United States are related to similar natural environments. 
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Level III—Sixth Grade 
An understanding of how the density and distribution of population, the major 
work activities and their distribution in human use regions, the standard of living, 
relative rank of the country, and other human characteristics peculiar to a specific 
country are related to the natural environment of that country. 


Assuming that incoming fifth grade children have had training 
with slides in finding and stating relationships from the point of 
view of the fourth grades, they are now ready to build upon that 
background. At the fifth grade level, they must be led to recognize 
the major types of work carried on in a specific region and to ex- 
plain these activities in terms of the environmental factors shown 
or suggested. In addition the children must be led to see the items 
in the slides that show the distribution of population in relation to 
the natural environmental factors pictured. 

Nearly all phases of the sixth grade point of view can be in- 
terpreted from slides. Here again children must be led to see the 
cultural items that show the point of view expressed above (Level 
III). 

As pupils gain in power to read slides, more and more responsi- 
bility should be placed upon them to do so unaided. In other words, 
the type of question asked to start the discussion should be compre- 
hensive, and should call for the organization of the material read. 
For example, a scene in Switzerland showing cattle and sheep on 
the Alps with mountain peaks in the distance, and tree covered 
slopes below the spot where the animals are feeding might be used 
to discuss grazing. A question such as ‘‘explain why grazing is well 
suited to the region shown’’ might be used to start the discussion. 
In order to answer the question the children are required to or- 
ganize their ideas about one occupation. They now have an oppor- 
tunity to select from their reading all the facts concerning grazing 
that are pictured here and that can be explained by the natural 
environmental factors shown. The teacher should stay out of the 
picture, so to speak, allowing the children to tell all they can with- 
out further questioning on her part. Children need practice in 
stating relationships, they must be taught to rely upon themselves, 
to find all there is in the slide and not to depend upon the teacher to 
pick out every single idea and lead them to see it by a series of 
questions. A slow class will of course need much guidance, and will 
not be able to assume the responsibility of carrying on the discus- 
sion as quickly as an average or bright group. 

There is one danger that a teacher must guard against, and that 
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it, permitting children to read into the slide more than is actually 
there. This is just as grave a danger as allowing them to interpret 
it in a superficial manner. 

There may be slides available that enrich the topic under discus- 
sion—slides which introduce methuds of work or activities not 
discussed in the texts. Before these are used, however, the teacher 
should make certain that the slides depict scenes that are typical of 
the area rather than the exception. For example, in the methods of 
irrigation pictured for Egypt, the shaduf and waterwheel are found 
in nearly every set of slides and pictures in textbooks. But a method 
commonly used but not frequently found in texts is that of the 
wooden screw. This is a hollow wooden cylinder, on one end of 
which is attached a handle. The end placed in the irrigation ditch 
is so constructed that one side protrudes beyond the other. As the 
screw is turned, the water is caught and carried thru the cylinder 
and emptied onto the fields. Thus, a slide showing this type of 
irrigation is highly desirable because it enriches the child’s concept 
of the method of irrigation. 

Slides may be used effectively as a part of a test given at the 
completion of a unit. This may be a test on vocabulary; the associa- 
tion of a work activity in a given region; or a check on the under- 
standings covered in the unit. 

In using slides for testing purposes the pupils should be pro- 
vided with a paper containing the needed directions and questions 
to be answered as the slides are shown. The following are samples 
of each type of check suggested. 


Checking Vocabulary 


(Slide—Mining Gold from a River by Means of a Dredge) 
1. The method of mining gold used here is 
A. Open pit 
B. Placer 
C. Shaft 
D. Drift 
2. They are getting the gold by 
A. Panning 
B. Hydraulic mining 
C. Dredging 
D. Sluicing 


Checking the Association of Work Activities in a Specific Region 
(Slide—A Large Barn and Silo, Milk Cans Near by and Dairy Cattle in a Distant 
Pasture) 
1. The chief work suggested by this slide is 
A. Market gardening 


: 
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B. Mixed farming 
C. Farming by irrigation 
D. Dairying 
2. This kind of work is very important in much of 
A. Minnesota, Wisconsin, and New York 
B. Colorado, Utah, and Idaho 
C. Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas 
D. Kansas, Nebraska, and Oklahoma 


Checking on the Understandings Developed in a Unit 


(Slide—Farm Scene in North China, a Flat Roofed Mud Home, Farmer Guiding an 
Ox Driven Wooden Plow, Two Wheeled Mule Drawn Cart and Wheelbarrows on 
Road in the Distance) 
1. The mud home suggests 

A. The growing season is short 

B. That wood is scarce 

C. The winters are cold 

D. Farming is important 
2. The use of animal drawn plows is explained in part by 

A. The abundance of animal feed 

B. The small amount of rainfall 

C. The cold winters and hot summers 

D. More level land enabling the farm holdings to be larger than in the South. 
3. A low standard of living is suggested by 

A. The level land 

B. The wooden plow, mud home and wheelbarrows 

C. The absence of trees 

D. The growing of crops 


THE SELECTION oF PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS 


Since pictures and slides have such an important place in the 
teaching of geography, care and thought must be used in choosing 
and using them. Keeping in mind the objectives for teaching geogra- 
phy in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, it is quite apparent that 
slides suitable for the first level of instruction, that of the fourth 
grade, may be of little value for the third level, or sixth grade. Thus 
slides must be graded to fit the level of instruction for which they 
are to be used. The same slide may be used effectively in either one 
of the three levels of instruction however, providing it aids in the 
attainment of the objectives for that particular grade. Teachers 
must have well in mind the point of view to be developed in each 
grade and should criticize and reject slides that do not enable the 
development of that point of view. 

The question now arises as to which, and how many slides 
should be shown. First, every teacher should know the following 
three classifications of slides and pictures and their particular 
value. Those of greatest geographic value show the adjustment man 
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has made to the natural environment. Man may be in the picture or 
only the results of his work in the natural setting. Those of second 
geographic quality do not directly show or suggest the relation- 
ships between man and the environment. Such pictures show the 
relationship between two or more natural items, or two or more 
cultural items. A densely forested mountainous area would be an 
example of related natural items. Railroad ears hauling coal would 
be an illustration of related cultural items. These pictures add much 
to geographic understandings but in a different way. Pictures of 
the third class of geographic quality are those that show isolated 
cultural or natural items. These add very little to geographic in- 
struction and have a questionable place in a geography lesson, A 
view showing only an expanse of desert sand, or an interior view of 
a factory will suffice to illustrate this classification. They add 
nothing to the understanding of man’s adjustment to the environ- 
ment. 

Slides should first be grouped according to these three classifica- 
tions. From these groups a teacher should then select for possible 
use, those slides that illustrate the understandings to be developed. 

Next a teacher should have clearly in mind the purpose for 
which the slides are to be used. If it be to introduce a new region 
and at the same time to check the ability of the children to interpret 
slides, she should choose those that show enough cultural and 
natural items to permit a comprehensive interpretation of the 
region. When used as an overview of the region or country to be 
studied, the number shown will depend upon the major activities 
that can be illustrated. 

The slides to be used during discussion periods should be chosen 
with equal care. Some slides may show too few related ideas to 
warrant their use and should be discarded for better ones. A teacher 
may be confronted with five or six slides that show grazing in 
Switzerland or fishing in Norway. Shall she show them all? The 
answer to this question depends upon the ease or difficulty pupils 
have in seeing the relationships illustrated in the slides. In case 
the pupils are slow and need much repetition it would be advisable 
to show several slides illustrating the same relationships, thus 
giving the needed drill and fixing more firmly those relationships. 
For average or bright pupils, where little or no difficulty is en- 
countered, one or two slides showing the same relationships will. 
no doubt suffice, to use more results in a needless marking of time. 
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It is the responsibility of a teacher to go thru her slides very . 
carefully before using them. She should pick out those of high geo- 
graphic value, that relate to the point of view she is developing. 
After grouping the slides relating to the same activity, she should 
go over them again, selecting the one or two that bring out the 
greatest number of relationships and new ideas. It is far better to 
show three or four slides of high geographic value, and to interpret 
them intelligently, than it is to show a set of twenty, many of which 
are poor and in no way further learning. It may be, that from a set of 
twenty-five slides, only five or six are of real value for the develop- 
ment of a particular unit. 

In order to help a class gain the most from slides the teacher 
must study them over herself from the point of view of how much 
ean be interpreted from them. She might well ask herself, ‘‘What 
human adjustments pictured can be explained in terms of the 
natural environment shown, and what human or natural factors pic- 
tured explain or suggest the type of region pictured?’’ Following 
this procedure she should have well in mind the questions to be 
asked her class as a means of guiding their interpretation. 

Photographic materials wisely used further learning. The geo- 
graphic understandings shown from them are frequently far more 
lasting than the words of the printed page. This is especially true 
of children who have difficulty in reading. Much time and effort 
might be saved, and a far more accurate geographic background be 
developed if poor readers learned their geography thru pictures and 
slides rather than struggling with textual material they cannot 
easily and accurately handle. It behooves all of us to recognize the 
many possibilities of visual materials and to perfect our techniques 
in their use to further learning on the part of all children slow or 
bright. 
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THE YUKON BASIN: PRESENT AND FUTURE 


OvID MILLER MCMILLION 
Concord State Teachers College, Athens, West Virginia 


A GENERAL VIEW 


The headwaters of the Yukon, fifth river in size in North Amer- 
ica, rise within fifteen miles of Lynn Canal, an arm of the Pacific 
Ocean. After flowing over two thousand miles, it enters Bering 
Sea. The Yukon River proper is formed by the junction of the 
Lewes and Pelly rivers at the village of Selkirk in Yukon Territory, 
Canada; and before reaching the sea it swallows into its channel 
the waters of many tributaries. 

As a rule the gradient of the Yukon is mild, the steepest being 
above Dawson. This city has an elevation of one thousand feet, 
while Fort Yukon, Alaska, is about half as high. The terrain of 
practically the whole of the Yukon Basin is one of rolling hills. 
These are usually flat-topped, sometimes rugged and separated 
by lowlands or stream beds. 

Almost all of the Canadian portion of the Basin and much of the 
adjoining area in Alaska is two thousand feet or more above sea 
level. Practically all of the area to the west and southwest of Fort 
Yukon and Fairbanks is less than two thousand feet in elevation. 
There are broad lowlands in much of the lower Yukon Region. 
The Bering Sea section lowland is broken by low, rolling hills. 

The drainage of the Yukon River is estimated at approximately 
330,000 square miles, of which about 193,000 square miles is in 
Alaska. In this great area, about one and one-fourth times the size 
of Texas, lives a sparse population of various nationalities—native 
Indian and Eskimo, British, German, Scandinavian, Russian, and 
other North European people. Nine boys of nine nationalities con- 
stituted the 1931-1932 basketball squad of the farthest north high 
school in North America, that of Fairbanks, Alaska. The heter- 
ogeneous population of the Basin gets along harmoniously. The 
people enthusiastically engage in dancing, parties, hunting, club 
work, and many other social activities. 


TRANSPORTATION 
The Yukon system provides about 3500 miles of water suitable 
for summer steamship navigation. Size of the craft used varies 
with stream depth. For instance, only very small, strong craft 
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are able to navigate the swift and treacherous Tanana upstream to 
Fairbanks. The river steamers supply the only modern means of 
transportation on the Yukon system. The stern-wheel type of river 
craft, like that developed on the Mississippi a century ago, serves 
a vast territory during the four to four and one-half months of the 
open season. This is supplanted by the dog team and airplane dur- 
ing the long winter when there is thick ice over the stream surfaces. 

Mud flats across the shallow shifting channel at its mouth ren- 
der entrance to the Yukon River difficult, but, once inside, there 
are many miles of easily navigated water. The Koyukuk is naviga- 
ble to Bettles, about 350 miles from where it enters the Yukon. At 
this place, a river raft called a ‘‘horse scow’’ is often loaded and 
drawn upstream to Wiseman by a horse driven along the bank. 
Small crafts may normally reach Ophir, 290 miles from the mouth 
of the Innoko. 

During the early ‘‘gold rush’’ days, water travel between Lake 
Bennet and Whitehorse was quite hazardous, but now a railroad 
110 miles long connects Skagway and Whitehorse. River steamers 
now make Whitehorse the head of navigation on the main branch of 
the river. The heavy expense of building and maintaining adequate 
railway and highway facilities forces the Yukon Basin to depend 
largely on water transportation. 

Rapids are infrequent in the Yukon River, there being but two 
on the whole course of the main stream which cause difficulty in 
navigation. Of these two, Five Finger Rapids, between Whitehorse 
and Dawson and Miller’s Rapids, between Fort Yukon and Tanana, 
the latter offers less obstruction to navigation. The U.S. Geological 
Survey has made no accurate measurements on the rate of flow 
of water in the river. According to observations made by the writer, 
between Dawson and the Tanana, the average current of the Yukon 
River is 4.5 to 5 miles an hour. The swiftest portion of the river 
was found to be between Circle and Fort Yukon locally known as 
‘Surrey Slough.’” 

There are five chief transportation outlets of the Yukon Basin. 
The White Pass and Yukon Railroad penetrates the headwaters of 
the region; the government-owned Alaska Railroad extends 471 
miles from Seward to Fairbanks ; the Richardson Trail, an improved 
automobile road, extends 370 miles from Valdez to Fairbanks; the 


*This observation was made in August, 1932, when the writer drifted in a 14% 
foot rowboat from Dawson to Tanana, a distance of about 700 miles. 
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Yukon River flows into Bering Sea; there is an efficient airplane 
service. When and where these means of transportation fail the 
winter dog-team and the summer mulepack play an important part. 
During the cold winter summer steamer routes turn into winter 
dog-team trails, and winter landing skis replace the summer pon- 
toons of the airplanes. 


A Cumatic SUMMARY 


The precipitation for most of the interior ranges from 7 to 19 
inches, the mean summer temperature from 50° to 58°, and the 
mean winter temperature from 0 to -20°. Lower Yukon precipita- 
tion ranges from 17 to 20 inches. Periods of extreme cold usually 
last for a short time only. The rainfall is a little heavier and the 
temperature range less near and along Bering Sea. From 1908 
to 1931, inclusive (excluding 1922), the average annual frost-free 
period at Fairbanks was 97.17 days, the longest being 122 in 1917 
and the shortest being 26 in 1929.? 

Most of the Yukon Basin has a continental climate, the lowest 
recorded temperature being —86° F. and the highest 100° F. The 
low temperature was recorded at the mouth of the Pelly River 
about 100 miles from Dawson, south of the Arctie Circle, while the 
highest was recorded at Fort Yukon, north of the Arctic Circle. 
The snowfall is light. This is partly due to the excessive cold. 
Whereas the people of Fairbanks consider four feet a normal snow- 
fall, it may be five times that in the coastal region about Cordova. 

Melting ice develops summer lakes, ponds, and marshes, and 
these, combined with the summer heat, brings forth untold billions 
of pestiferous mosquitoes which persist in tormenting the summer 
resident or traveler. 

Forests 

Cold winter temperatures and short summers confine the forests 
of the Yukon Basin very largely to the lower slopes of the ridges 
and the valley floors. The higher knolls and ridges are often cov- 
ered with grass, blueberries, or other scrubby vegetation. White 
spruce, Alaska white birch, and balsam poplar constitute the most 
of the timber. There is also some black spruce, cottonwood, Alaska 
larch, aspen, alder, and tamarack. 

* Figures for interior temperature and precipitation were taken from General In- 
formation Regarding the Territory of Alaska, U. S. Dept. of Interior, 1931, 5. Figures 


on frost-free period at Fairbanks were taken from G. W. Gasser, Progress-Report, July- 
December, 1931, Alaska Agricultural College and School of Mines, 17. 
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Altho there are many desirable stands which are fifty or more 
feet in height, the average diameter of the trees is less than six 
inches. The white spruce attains the largest size, but few of the 
trees are over sixteen inches in diameter at five feet above the 
ground. The stands can hardly be classed as saw-timber. Some of 
the best stands contain thirty cords to the acre and are in the 
lowlands. On the intervening hills trees give way to stunted bushes, 
then brush, and finally, domes of grass or alpine vegetation. In 
summer the slopes and tops are often covered with a profusion of 
bright flowers. 

Some of the trees are used locally by the mining, agricultural, 
and other industries. Local sawmills produce for local consump- 
tion. To the north and west the forests fade away into stunted trees 
and are finally lost as they merge with the great tundra areas. It 
is conservatively estimated by one individual that the stand of 
timber in the Yukon section is about fifty million cords. 


ABOVE CIRCLE 


The rough topography of the upper portion of the Yukon Basin 
forces the Yukon River into a comparatively narrow, deep channel. 
In the vienity of Circle it divides into many channels as it flows 
thru the great Yukon Flats, to be described later. Several streams 
flow into the Yukon River between Selkirk and Circle. 

Gold mining is the chief industry of the region above Circle. 
A few of the inhabitants engage in trapping. Dawson is by far the 
most important population center of the region. This city now has 
the appearance of a ‘‘has been.”’ Its 1901 population of 27,219 had, 
by 1921, dwindled to 975. Dilapidated, unpainted houses, with un- 
kempt surroundings, rough vacant streets, and decaying board 
walks dominate the scene. There is a noticeable absence of auto- 
mobiles, this service being partly performed by bicycles. Dawson 
is the distributing center for the upper Yukon Basin. Situated at 
the mouth of the Klondike River, it developed as a result of the 
famous gold strike in 1897. 

Extensive gold dregding and hydraulic projects are now in 
operation near Dawson. Some of the gold dredges cost about a 
million dollars and are among the few of this enormous size in 
operation in the world today. The large placer gold reserve in the 


region promises to provide continued work to those interested in 
mining. 
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There are a few small agricultural projects about Dawson. 
Wheat, planted in moist lowlands, has yielded 41 to 60 bushels to 
the acre, oats 100 to 172, and barley 33 to 42. Hardy vegetables and 
hay may be raised. Caribou, moose, bear, and other game is plenti- 
ful thruout the upper Yukon Basin. River craft, airplane, and dog- 
sled are the only means of transportation over long distances. 


Tue Yuxon Fuats 


Near Circle the Yukon River spreads over the flat country to a 
width of many miles, producing ‘‘blind sloughs’? and much marshy 
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Fic. 1. Sketch map of the Yukon Basin. 


country. From Circle to Fort Hamlin the relief is so gentle that the 
river is very wide and often interspersed with wooded and marshy 
islands. The slow-flowing Porcupine, enters the Yukon River from 
the northeast near Fort Yukon. 

Islands are continually being cut away during the open season 
and new ones are formed. Travelers often hear the crack of an 
undermined tree slapping the water as the overhanging bank gives 
way. A partly uprooted tree with its branches in the water, or an 
overhanging bank, is called a ‘‘sweeper.’’ A swift current in the 
river may carry a boat into a sweeper and overturn or swamp it. 
Boatmen search for stable banks to tie to for the night. 
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The Yukon Flats are a veritable mecca for hunters of ducks, 
geese and other wild birds, for this is their summer nesting grounds. 
Day and night, thruout the summer, campers hear their continual 
quacking. Hundreds of these birds are often seen huddled on a 
sandy point. | 

It is not unusual in the Yukon Flats, nor in the higher elevations 
along the upper reaches of the river, to see caribou swimming from 
one island to an other, a large moose standing motionless on the 
bank, or a brown or black bear eating refuse at the water’s edge. 
The caribou migrate back and forth across the Yukon Basin in 
great numbers. From Fairbanks to Circle, over the high grassy 
areas, during the fall months, cars sometimes stop to allow the 
numerous animals to cross. These animals provide much of the 
winter’s meat for the native Indians, Eskimos, and whites living in 
the region. 

For the few weeks each summer, when salmon migrate upstream 
from the sea to spawn, many are caught in the numerous fishwheels 
of the natives. They provide winter food for dog and man and are 
the greatest staple of the natives of the region. Some fish migrate 
to Whitehorse, 2,200 miles from the mouth of the river. They also 
ascend many of the tributaries. 

As in many other sections of the Basin, the villages are located 
on stream banks. This carries with it a disadvantage. Spring ice 
jams are likely to precipitate flooded conditions in the villages. 

Hardy vegetables such as turnips, cabbages, and potatoes can 
be grown even north of the Arctic Circle. The writer ate locally 
grown turnips of unusual size and flavor while at Fort Yukon, north 
of the Arctic Circle. 

Fort Yukon is a distributing center. Many trappers and miners 
outfit themselves in this river village. There are a few small min- 
ing properties in this middle Yukon section. 


From Hamuin To Berine SEA 


Near Fort Hamlin, the river emerges as one stream and enters 
a hilly region. Before reaching Bering Sea, it spreads out over the 
great lowlands of the Lower Yukon Valley. For miles upstream, 
because of its junction with Bering Sea waters, the river is at prac- 
tically the same level as the sea itself. In this great low area are 
great stretches of tundra. Here, the reindeer, with little supervi- 
sion, are increasing rapidly in numbers. Later on some of these 
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may be used to stock the good reindeer pasture east of Fairbanks, 
along the foothills of the Alaska Range, and in other favored spots. 

The Koyukuk River, flowing from the foothills of the Endicott 
range, and the Innoko, flowing northwest, enter the Yukon River 
between the villages of Tanana and Holy Cross. There are small 
mining properties in this general region. 


THe TANANA VALLEY 


Fairbanks, claiming to be the largest log cabin city in the world, 
is located on the Chena Slough, a tributary of the Tanana River, 
and is the largest population center in the Yukon Basin. Fairbanks 
and Dawson are the only centers in the Basin having a population 
of over 300. Fairbanks, with 2,101 people in 1930, showed the great- 
est increase of any city in the Basin between 1920 and 1930. This 
‘‘metropolis”’ has rail and highway connections with ports on the 
southern coast, and these have regular steamer connection with 
Seattle. It is the most important aviation center of the Basin. 
Planes may be chartered at the convenience of the traveler, or he 
may make regularly scheduled trips with the pilots who carry 
the United States mail. 

Fairbanks developed since 1900 as a result of gold discovery. 
It has grown to be the distributing center for the central portion of 
the Yukon Basin, just as Dawson is the distributing center for the 
upper portion. Fairbanks even sends many articles to Fort Yukon 
where they are redistributed. There are several small towns in the 
vicinity of Fairbanks, whose existence depends upon mining. The 
ratio of people to automobiles is about the same in Fairbanks as in 
continental United States. 

Most of the subsoil of the region is frozen to bedrock thruout 
the year. Frozen ground extends to at least a depth of 300 feet in 
places. The soil will not thaw to a depth of more than 18 to 24 
inches during the summer months unless the natural vegetative 
covering is removed from the surface. Altho the talus-covered 
slopes are usually frozen, beds of rivers, drained gravel benches, 
and many alluvial deposits are usually unfrozen. 

One gold mining company forces cold water thru pipes driven 
into the ground and thaws out its gold bearing gravel deposits 
to a depth of twenty feet. Even tho it may not want to dredge this 
ground within the next five years, it will not freeze in the meantime 


to such an extent that it will not thaw out during the long summer 
days. 
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In 1930 the Alaskan portion of the Yukon Basin produced about 
$3,500,000 of placer gold, an increase of $1,400,000 over 1929; 
$2,800,000 of this came from the Fairbanks-Richardson district. 
Very little lode gold was produced, altho there are some deposits 
in the region. It is impossible to say how much placer gold reserves 
are left in the Yukon Basin. The placer gold reserve in the Fair- 
banks region has been variously estimated to contain from 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000 worth of metal. The old time prospector 
with his mulepack, 
beans and bacon is be- 
ing rapidly displaced 
by the scientific min- 
ing engineer. 

sub-bitumi- 
nous coal is produced 
at present in the Ne- 
nana region on the 
north slopes of the 
Alaska Range. This 
coal reaches Fair- 
banks by way of the ined 
Alaska Railroad Fic. 2. Many people of Fairbanks live in little cabins 
where it is used local- _ like this one. 
ly. 

Gold mining in the Tanana Valley was followed by an agricul- 
tural population. There is more farming in the vicinity of Fair- 
banks than in any other place in the Yukon Basin. An estimated 
1,000 square miles of land is available for agriculture in the Ta- 
nana Valley. There are great areas in other parts of the Basin 
which are suitable for grazing. Muskeg, timber, mosses, and other 
types of vegetation must be removed from the surface of every acre 
of land used for farming. Because of the heavy costs of clearing 
land and often difficulty in getting title to the land a farmer needs 
about $2,500 to begin with when undertaking to develop a farm 
in Alaska. As yet capital finds more lucrative investment some- 
where else. Settlers gain title under homestead laws. 

A brown, mellow, sandy soil six to ten inches in depth is found 
in the Tanana region. Most of this arable portion consists of old 
river-bottom or hillside land, only the gentler slopes being arable. 

Arizona, with about the same amount of rainfall as the Tanana 
Valley is practically a desert. However, the frozen subsoil in the 
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Tanana Valley acts as a conserver of moisture and supplies as it 
melts capillary water, thereby making possible the raising of wheat, 
oats, and other cereals, and hardy vegetables. Crop failures are few. 

Potatoes constitute the chief money crop in the Tanana region 
10,000 bushels being produced in a recent year. They yield from 
two hundred to three hundred bushels to the acre and are usually 
of a very solid, meaty texture. Imported potatoes of the mealy 
Yakima type demand a higher price in the local markets. There is a 
little dairying in the Tanana Valley. Cattle must be fed for a good 
portion of the year. As a result milk sells at twenty-five cents a 
glass in the cafes. Two fresh poached eggs, locally produced, sell 
for $1.00. 

Alfalfa is a suitable crop, but the climatic conditions limit pro- 
duction. Snows which lay on the ground from October until spring, 
protects plants during the long cold winter. Fall rains sometimes 
hinder, but seldom prohibit, crop-curing. 

The University of Alaska, located near Fairbanks, and the only 
college in the Basin, claims it is the farthest north college in the 
world. In connection with the college is a government farm where 
experiments are carried on with musk oxen, yak, cattle, mountain 
sheep, milch goats, domesticated sheep, reindeer, hogs, and other 
animals and cereals. Animals and cereals are being developed suited 
to the Alaskan climate. Altho this section is sometimes compared to 
Finland to indicate possibilities, it should be remembered that Fin- 
land has more rainfall, is a forested country, and is close to the 
populous countries of Europe. 


FUTURE 

During two years the writer lived in Fairbanks, the ‘‘metrop- 
olis’’ of the Yukon Basin, he found many residents optimistic as to 
the future of the Basin. A portion of the population of the Basin 
consists of ambitious and energetic white people of various na- 
tionalities, but there are regions in the world where even a super- 
abundance of energy is of no avail. One of the greatest limiting 
factors is the high cost of things in general. This condition is due 
largely to isolation and inability to produce needed materials lo- 
cally on an economical basis. For instance costs of transportation, 
labor, needed materials, and living accommodations are very high. 
The writer has paid as much as one hundred dollars a month for 
room and board and twenty-five cents a kilowatt for electric lights 
in the city of Fairbanks. 
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The principal industries of the Basin are gold mining, salmon 
fishing, trapping, trading, reindeer raising, and some agriculture. 
Mining and trapping supply most of the exports of the region at 
present; the other activities are producing chiefly to satisfy home 
consumption. 

The sparse population is concentrated in little villages usually 
on the banks of streams. Rural life, as it exists in the United States, 
is unknown. As a rule, a village population when once the site is 
settled grows rapidly if there is active mining, fishing, or trading, 
and may as rapidly fade away for the lack of activity along these 
same lines. Agriculturally minded people, the most stable element 
in the population, settle in or near the villages already developed 
along other lines. 

Gold mining appears to have a more promising future than any 
of the other industries in the region. There is a constant demand 
for gold, and there is a large known reserve. The recent rise in the 
price of gold, partly due to monetary policies since 1933, created 
much interest in mining properties. Practically all available room- 
ing and boarding facilities in Fairbanks have been taken up, and 
more students are taking advantage of the mining courses offered 
at the University of Alaska. Dredges are being built, and new or 
idle mining properties are being developed. Lignitic coal deposits 
will, probably for the most part, go unused indefinitely because of 
the large deposits of better grade coal in more accessible places. 

Future demands in other parts of the world, plus cheaper rates 
of transportation, may sometime bring the stands of timber into 
use as high-grade pulp, but this development is doubtful for the 
near future. Even tho stands were removed, the climate would re- 
tard succeeding growths. Much of the area may be utilized as the 
home of the protected caribou, while the tundra and the grass 
areas of the Lower Yukon Basin and other favored regions may 
be used in the production of great quantities of reindeer products. 
The future of this industry will depend on the demand for reindeer 
meat and other reindeer products in the United States and other 
parts of the world, wherever feasible to market them. Very little 
of the meat is now sold in the outside markets, and the industry 
is still in its commercial infancy. Redtop and other native grasses 
may possibly be utilized as winter hay for reindeer, cows, hogs, 
sheep, and other farm animals which can be raised. 

Fishing is now earried on in the Basin almost entirely to pro- 
vide winter food for native inhabitants and their dogs. It is quite 
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unlikely that the government will allow many fish to be caught on a 
commercial basis, as this would threaten the local winter food sup- 
ply. The wild fur industry is practically an industry of the past. 
At best, it offers only a precarious livelihood for those who engage 
in it. Considering the total area of the Basin, fur-bearing animals 
are not very plentiful. It is highly possible that a prosperous fur 
farming industry will develop. Operators report success with those 
fur farms already established. 

The area of the Yukon Basin suited to agricultural purposes, 
outside of grazing, constitutes a very small percentage of the total. 
The most that can be hoped for agriculture in the Basin under pres- 
ent world economic conditions, is that it will come some time to 
meet the demands of the local market. Outside competition seri- 
ously hinders the development of agriculture at present. It is diffi- 
cult to place home-grown commodities on the local markets at a 
price in competition with imported products. It is impossible to 
compete in outside markets, and it is highly improbable that a 
situation will ever develop which will make this possible. The Basin 
might grow agricultural crops for seed and compete very well with 
other sections of the world, for the transportation costs to markets 
would be low, considering value. 

It appears, then, that the future prosperity of the Yukon Basin 
must depend on its major past, basic industry—gold mining. Per- 
haps, however, the future will reveal factors of importance other 
than those presented here. International aviation centers may some- 
day be established in the Basin. The often emphasized potential 
strategic importance of the Yukon Basin, from the political stand- 
point, should not be overlooked. 
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FIELD WORK IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL* 


EDNA E. EISEN 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


The extra curricular program in junior and senior high schools 
provides the time and an opportunity for field work, a phase of geo- 
graphic training which usually is neglected, in part at least, because 
of rigid school schedules. 

In a geography club where the problem of conflict with class 
schedules is eliminated, the geography teacher can arrange to have 
her pupils gain some valuable experiences in observation, classifi- 
cation, and interpretation of landscape features. Altho there are 
numerous benefits to be derived from these experiences, there are 
two outstanding benefits, which, in themselves, would make these 
field activities worth while. 

The first, is the intimate knowledge of the home community, the 
pattern of its functions and the problems which the community has 
faced and is facing in the carrying out of these functions. If the 
city is a large one, a well-planned series of trips to the various sec- 
tions of the city, merely to note the landscape features which indi- 
cate specific functions carried on there, in the manner of a recon- 
naissance survey, is a good starting point. If the home community 
is a small town, this type of survey might be done on one trip. Even 
this rather cursory type of survey will raise, in the minds of the 
pupils, many questions about the localization of certain functions 
in their home community. An important part of this work is the 
teacher’s planning. We did this sort of thing in Milwaukee and, if 
I may tell you what we did there, it may be somewhat clearer: Kach 
student had a small street pattern map of the city which was used, 
at first, largely to help in orientation. Our first trip was to the har- 
bor entrance from which we noted the general layout of the city 
and specifically the pattern of the commercial core. Here we saw 
wharves and warehouses, grain elevators, car ferry terminals, coal 
docks, coke ovens, several different kinds of factory buildings, and 
other evidences of the two major functions (economic), namely 
manufacturing and trade and specifically lake trade. In addition to 


* Presented at the Geography Round Table, Department of Secondary Education, 
N.E.A., Detroit, Michigan, June 28, 1937. 
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the fixed landscape features, we saw the kinds of boats using the 
facilities provided by lake and river position—the large ore boats 
bringing in coal, ear ferries on which trainloads of meat, for ex- 
ample, are carried across the lake and move on directly to help 
provide Detroit’s meat supply. Another trip was to the Menominee 
River Valley where coal piles are more prominent than any other 
landscape feature. Three or four other trips to the sections of the 
city where special functions are carried on and to different types 
of residential use areas provided the basis for more detailed study. 

A simple type of mapping of land classification can be carried 
on at the same time that this reconnaissance survey work is going 
on. We tried several different schemes, two of which were very 
satisfactory. The simplest was using a number code for classes of 
land use, such as 1 for manufacturing, 2 for trade, ete., and record- 
ing these numbers on the street map for blocks. The other was to 
make larger scale mimeographed maps of the area to be traversed 
each time and record the land classification in color, such as purple 
for manufacturing, red for trade, ete. In either case the data were 
transferred to our large wall map of the city which we used at our 
meetings in school when we analyzed our findings, discussed the 
problems, and brought what light we could upon the problems. 

During the severe weather of winter when it was difficult to 
carry on the outdoor work, the problems were carefully studied. We 
called in well known authorities on certain problems to speak to 
us on some phases of the work. We had seen some of the port prob- 
lems, for example, and invited a member of the harbor commission 
to speak to us on their work. The club members had learned to 
weigh facts and were critical of conclusions. For example, a boy 
asked a speaker who was speaking of the advantages to our city 
of the Great Lakes waterway, ‘‘What commodities do you think 
would reach our city over this route which do not come by lake 
boats now?’’ Among the items named by the speaker were 
oranges. The boy smiled and said as politely as he could, ‘‘ Well, 
that doesn’t seem significant to me. Wouldn’t most of our oranges 
continue to be brought by railroad? During the winter months when 
we get a lot of our oranges, shipping on the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes is closed.”’ 

The second important benefit comes in the application of the 
experiences gained from actual field work to situations where field 
work must be limited to getting the reality from pictures, maps, 
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graphs, and reading matter. For example, having seen outstanding 
landscape features which indicate functions carried on in Milwau- 
kee and the site on which they have developed, students have less 
difficulty in visualizing city landscapes in other places. To be sure, 
grain elevators on the Buenos Aires waterfront are not identical 
with those in Milwaukee. However, the pupil who has seen those, 
who knows how the railroad cars bringing in grain are emptied on 
one side of the elevator, and how the grain is sent thru long spouts 
into the holds of large lake carriers has something to help him 
make real to himself the work in Buenos Aires in a high school 
study of world grain trade. At the same time his field work experi- 
ences have helped him to see the place of his own city in such world 
relations. 

Not only the concepts of cultural and natural] landscape features 
are carried to further study, but thru recording in map language 
their field experiences the pupils develop an appreciation for what 
goes into map making and a greater ability to translate map lan- 
guage back to the landscape features for which they stand. In the 
clubs we had in Milwaukee, we started out by learning how to make 
a simple base map for our use in mapping the neighborhood of the 
school. We made pace scales, by actually counting our paces. Using 
these pace scales we drew simple base maps of single blocks, then 
of a few blocks. On these maps each residence was noted by a dot 
at its appropriate place and in this way we had the beginning of 
a population map. These ideas were very helpful in understanding 
density of population. We also classified residential quality within 
the area and found ways of recording these data. 

This spring, I spent several hours with my college freshmen 
doing just this simple type of field work. Altho I had been trying 
all year to help them see thru maps and pictures to the real things, I 
know from their comments, that these few actual field experiences 
probably did more than many hours of class room instruction. They 
not only learned many things that they didn’t know about our small 
city of about 10,000, but they truly appreciated what maps meant. 
So, too, with pupils in the secondary school, here is activity in 
capital letters—a type of learning that is active thruout and which 
my experience has shown me is enjoyable and is profitable. 
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INTEREST-STIMULATING DEVICES 


An Aid to the Recall of Ocean Currents 


The primary cause of ocean currents is by no means agreed upon. Some claim them 
to be largely the result of wind friction taken in conjunction with the configuration of 
the land masses, while others ascribe them to differences in specific gravity of the waters 
brought about by such things as evaporation, rainfall, melting ice, and temperature 
changes. Whichever may be the principal cause, it is not the purpose of these notes to 

answer, but there can be lit- 
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similar diagram appeared 
much earlier in William Leighton Jordan, The Ocean: Its Tides and Currents and Their 
Causes, London, 1873, Plate V facing p. 21. 

Perforce the student must first be well schooled in the planetary wind and pressure 
system. Then, upon the boat shaped outline representing an Ideal Ocean, the oceanic 
whirls may be drawn as shown, step by step, starting with the east-west current along the 
equator, and following the paths of the arrows. 

Synchronized with the drawing of the diagram, should be a discussion of the relation 
of the currents to the prevailing winds and to shore configuration. This is very important, 
for it is thru this association of the ocean currents with the planetary wind and pressure 
system that the student is aided in their recall. It should be pointed out that the water is 
moving east to west along the equator before the westward blowing Trades, while in the 
middle latitudes it is carried back across the ocean to the east with the Prevailing Wester- 
lies. Attention should also be called to the similarity of the movement of the great 
oceanic whirls nearest the equator to the movement of winds around the permanent 
oceanic highs, located some 25° to 35° either side of the equator on the east sides of the 


oceans. 
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The fact that the ocean currents, like winds, are subjected to a pull to the right of 
their direction of movement in the northern and to the left in the southern hemisphere, 
owing to the earth’s rotation, may be introduced at this point if the students are sufficient- 
ly advanced. This causes the currents in high latitudes to hug the shores more closely than 
do those in the low latitudes. 

Next the warm and cold currents should be labeled. Warm currents are those with 
poleward moving water; cold currents are those whose water is moving equatorward. 
Thus, the water of the so-called warm current along the east coasts of the oceans in high 
latitudes is actually colder than the water in the cold current along the same coasts in 
low latitudes. In other words, an ocean current is considered to be warm or cold depending 
on whether its waters are warmer or colder than normal for ocean waters at that latitude. 

The importance of knowing the distribution of the warm and cold currents is evident 
when it is explained that cold ocean currents tend to reduce the average annual tempera- 
ture and rainfall of the coastal lands, while warm ocean currents tend to increase both of 
these. It should be noted also, that the currents are just the reverse in both direction and 
temperature on opposite sides of the oceans, and that their influence tends to crowd the 
isotherms together on the west side of the oceans, while spreading them on the east side. 

So far we have been dealing with an Ideal Ocean. How then does this compare with 
the actual ocean surface conditions? Referred to a world map of ocean currents, the 
student can quickly name corresponding currents on the Ideal, and determine that the 
conditions of the Ideal are closely approached, except south of the line A—B in the 
southern hemisphere. There, the poleward whirls are missing, because of the limited 
poleward extension of the land masses. 

Knowing the names of the currents and remembering whether they are warm or 
cold, the student should now be able to answer such questions as, 

1) What is the relation of the Humbolt Current to the aridity of northern Chile? 

2) How does the Gulf Stream Drift affect the winter temperature and rainfall of 

England? 

3) Explain the relation of the Brazilian Current to the heavy rainfall potentialities 
of the South East Trade Winds as they blow onto the coast of Brazil. 

4) Why do temperatures change more in a thousand miles of travel along the east 
coast of the United States than they do in the same distance along the west 
coast? 

If the student becomes confused, he can quickly set himself right by recalling the 

Ideal Ocean and the relation of its currents to the prevailing winds. 
Paut Cross Morrison 
Michigan State College 


NOTE 


“I think the interest-stimulating devices are a very helpful part of the 
JOURNAL.” Similar expressions of appreciation come to us frequently. 
You can coéperate. Send descriptions of your interest-stimulating devices 
to the JOURNAL. We will be pleased to pass them on as an aid to others, 
thru the pages of the JOURNAL. There must be hundreds of teachers who 
have worked out these aids in teaching. Make your description brief, clear, 
and exact so that another teacher may follow your directions. Send your 
devices at once as we have only one in our files. _ 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


The agitation in Palestine and North Africa has drawn attention to the increase of 
Arab nationalist feeling and the Pan-Arab propaganda which has as its aim the uniting of 
all Arabs between the Atlantic and the Indian Ocean. (See map.) Twenty years ago in 
Arabia only a few Arab tribes led an autonomous existence with very little political 
organization. Today in the Near East there are four independent Arab kingdoms: Saudi 
Arabia, Yemen, Iraq and Egypt in which are to be found nearly half the total number of 
Arabs. Iraq and Egypt are closely connected with Great Britain by treaties and by the 
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existence of British air bases on their territories. The Arab republics of Syria and Lebanon 
under French Mandate, Trans-Jordan under British Mandate, and the principalities under 
British protectorate of Koweit (Kuwait on map), Bahrein Islands, Qatar, Pirate Coast 
and Oman, lead a semi-antonomous existence. All the countries in which the Arab 
population is predominant are under the colonial administration or protectorate of Great 
Britain (Aden, Palestine, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Malta), France (Algeria, Tunis, French 
Morocco, Mauritius), /taly (Lybia) and Spain (Spanish Morocco, Western Sahara). These 
four powers also share between them the administration of the international zone of 
Tangiers inhabited by Arabs. 

The approximate size and population of Arab countries, classified according to 
possession, is as follows: 


Areain 

Square Miles Population 
Independent Arab countries 1,116,700 24,087,000 
International Zone of Tangiers 150 60,000 


Countries with predominating Arab population ............. 6,002,850 53,510,000 
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The accompanying map showing the political aspect of Europe presents some striking 
and interesting contrasts. These contrasts are especially prominent as compared with the 
governmental systems preceding the World War. The governing systems in Europe were 
not changed extensively during 1937. Only the small states of Danzig and Luxemburg 
made modifications in their governmental systems: Danzig, after the dissolution of all the 
political parties, swung towards the right and Luxemburg towards the left, as the result 
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of the rise to power of a coalition of bourgeois and social-democrats. Except for these two 
small countries, the political aspect of Europe, January 1, 1938, is essentially the same as 
for 1937. Genuine democracy is confined to western and northern Europe. In central 
Europe it is represented only by Czechoslovakia. Central, eastern, and southern Europe 
(except for the Spanish Government of Barcelona) have authoritative governmental sys- 
tems and other forms of a single party system, or parliamentary governments in which 
democratic rights are very limited. 


More and more schools and colleges, here as well as abroad, are offering summer 
courses in field studies as a basic part of education. Arrangements for such courses should 
be made early as the enrollment in a course is limited. New Jersey State Teachers College, 
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Upper Montclair, offers four such courses, the most extensive, covering Continental United 


States. A similar course, centered in Mexico, will be conducted by Dr. C. Langdon White 
of Western Reserve. 


An interesting change in form, if not 


in substance, was made in the management 
of the South Manchurian Railway Zone, 
last November. In accord with a treaty 
made at Hsinking, the extra territorial 
privileges of Japan were to cease Decem- 
ber 1, 1937. At the same time the South 
Manchurian Railway Zone was ceded to 
the Empire of Manchukuo. Legally Japan 
could have retained possession of this zone 
until the year 2002. The zone consisted of 
a narrow strip of territory having an area of 
about 95 square miles, situated on both 
sides of the railway lines: MHsinking- 
Kwantung frontier, Mukden-Antung, Muk- 
den-Fushen, and of the branch line to Ying- 
kow. The area contains a population of 
about 523,000. On the accompanying map 
the former South Manchurian Railway Zone is shown in black, the Japanese possessions 
are shown in parallel lines, and the area under Japanese military occupation is shown 
dotted. Evidently Japan considers its position in Manchukuo thoroly secure. Does the 
relinquishment of its legal rights to the South Manchurian Railway Zone indicate its 
intention to retain dominate control of Manchukuo? Is this additional proof that Man- 
chukuo is simply a “puppet state”? 


We would like your opinion. Are the “news maps” and notes appearing in the Jour- 
NAL recently of real value to you? Will you please write us? 


Dustfall recording stations maintained in Chicago by the Department of Smoke 
Inspection and Abatement reveal the “Loop” to be the dirtiest part of the city. The 
State and Adams Street station showed a monthly average fall of 190.9 tons of dust per 
square mile. The northwest side is the cleanest with 45.1 tons per square mile at the 
Pratt Boulevard station. The monthly average for the city increased from 81.1 tons in 


1936 to 85.5 tons in 1937. This is accounted for by the increase of 20 per cent in fuel 
consumption. 


The Geography Section of the Missouri State Teachers Association met in St. Louis, 
in November, Mendal Branon presiding. A large attendance was present to hear Dr. 
Sam Bratton present a paper on collecting and utilizing geographic materials in a rural 
area, and Dr. John Q. Adams on how to make a geographic survey of a small town. 


It is reported from Greece that the official spelling of one of its chief seaports is 


to be Thessaloniki. Some past spellings have omitted the prefix, Thes, and used a, e, 
or i in the last syllable. 
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A variety of events, exhibits, and programs are being prepared to commemorate 
the 300th anniversary of the first permanent settlement on the Delaware, in which the 
Finns participated with the Swedes. First on the schedule are the concerts by the 
Helsinki University Male Chorus, a leading men’s singing organization of Finland, which 
will include among its presentation compositions of Sibelius, Finland’s master composer. 


Included among the several changes in the government of India is the provision 
for self-government of Burma, and the grant of Crown Colony status to Aden, which 
was previously governed from India. 


By means of a straw spreading combine attachment it is possible to spread a fairly 
uniform depth of straw over a harvested field. When such a field is plowed, the straw- 
incorporated soil is enriched and wind erosion is checked. This farm practice, called 


“straw farming,” is on the increase, especially in the Palouse wheat country of Wash- 
ington. 


De Forest Stutt, Columbia University, is the guest speaker in the Geography Section 
of the New York Society For The Experimental Study of Education, of which Dr. David 
J. Swartz is chairman. This Section has made available a mimeographed set of geography 
questions asked by the Board of Examiners of candidates for teaching positions in New 


York Schools. Under the vigorous leadership of Dr. Swartz the Section has become an 
effective educational force. 


The latest issue, Volume 3, of the Yearbook of the Association of Pacific Geographers, 
edited by Otis W. Freeman, College of Education, Cheney, Washington, features a number 
of short articles, most of which deal with topics on western United States. These papers 
and abstracts were among those presented at the Denver meeting of the Association, 


held in June. The 1938 meeting will be held in San Diego, June 20-25, in connection with 
the Pacific division of the A.A.AS. 


It is estimated that 30 million people in 1937 visited our National Forests. To facilitate 
this recreational use of our forests, the Forest Service maintains 6000 free camp grounds. 
Other facilities are provided by more than a thousand hotels, resorts, and clubhouses. 
Nearby resorts and dude ranches, outside the Forest limits, also utilize the Forests for a 
part of their recreation program. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Richard E. Dodge and Stanley D. Dodge. Foundations of Geography. 475 
pp., 264 illustrations and a valuable bibliography and index. Doubleday 
Doran and Company, Inc., New York, 1937. 


The primary purpose of this book is indicated by the title, Foundations of Geogra- 
phy, and is emphasized by the authors’ declaration, that tho “our interests may be 
primarily in the cultural or man-made features—in the human side of geography—yet 
the physical landscape everywhere forms a background to the life features and con- 
ditions, and is indeed basal to them.” 

Following chapter one, a discussion of the field of geography, the book devotes ten 
chapters, 250 pages, to a study of physical conditions, beginning with the earth as a 
whole, largely mathematical geography. The succeeding chapters consider continents and 
oceans, major land forms, climate and vegetation, relief, water, soils and minerals. Inter- 
spersed in these discussions are some human relationships, and included is a valuable 
chapter on types of culture which emphasizes the cultural landscape as a part of the 
geographic concept. 

The remaining chapters depart somewhat from the title purpose. Most of the 
material on climatic regions, chapters 14 to 20 inclusive, stresses people and economic 
products, and develops into the study of a rather large number of small regions, with 
North American regions receiving the greater emphasis. This economic tendency appears 
also in chapters 12, 13, 21, 22, and 23, in which transportation and trade largely form 
the core of the material. The concluding chapter deals with the relation of geography to 
other fields. ; 

The teaching value of the book is enhanced in several ways. At the close of each 
chapter is a summary of generalizations and working principles. The line drawing maps 
are clear, refrain from excess material, and emphasize the feature intended. Graphs are 
plentiful and conspicuous. The photographic illustrations are well selected, but paper 
quality somewhat hinders their usefulness. 


Sam T. Bratton 
University of Missouri 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Glenn T. Trewartha. An Introduction to Weather and Climate. 373 pp. and 
7 plates. Illustrated. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., N.Y. 1937. 


A general introductory course on weather and climate, and climatic types and their 


distribution; a revised and expanded part of Finch and Trewartha’s Elements of Geog- 
raphy. 


The People of the Drought States. Research Bulletin. Series V, No. 2. Pre- 
pared by Conrad Taeuber and Carl C. Taylor, under the supervision of 
T. J. Woofter, Jr., and Carl C. Taylor, Division of Social Research, Works 
Progress Administration, Wash., D.C. 1937. 
An analysis of the present population of the Great Plains, especially regarding their 


problems due to maladjustments and the ensuing migrations in areas of acute distress, 
as well as a summary of past alternating migrations into and out of the area. 


Federal and State Organizations Concerned with Land Use in Tennessee. 
20 pp. Tennessee State Planning Commission, Nashville, Tenn. 1937. 


A compilation of agencies and their work, together with a list of their publications. 
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